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of a literary review, of which the whole is in exactly the same
style, and which might have been quoted entire for the same
purpose. It will be seen that it shows twenty full-stops to
one semicolon and no colons. Further, between no two of
the twenty sentences is there a conjunction.
The life of Lord Chatham, which has just appeared in three volumes,
by Dr. Albert v. Ruville of the University of Halle deserves special
notice. It is much the most complete life which has yet appeared of
one of the most commanding figures in English history. It exhibits
that thoroughness of method which characterized German historical
writings of other days, and which has not lately been conspicuous.
It is learned without being dull, and is free from that uncritical spirit
of hostility to England which impairs the value of so many recent
German histories. That portion which deals with the closing years of
George II and with events following the accession of George III is
exceptionally interesting. One of the greatest misfortunes that ever
happened to England was the resignation of Pitt in 1761. It was
caused, as we all know, by difference of opinion with his colleagues
on the Spanish question. Ferdinand VI of Spain died in 1759, and
was succeeded by King Charles III, one of the most remarkable princes
of the House of Bourbon. This sovereign was an enthusiastic adherent
of the policy which found expression in the celebrated family compact.
On August 15, 1761, a secret convention was concluded between France
and Spain, under which Spain engaged to declare war against England
in May, 1762. Pitt quite understood the situation. He saw that instant
steps should be taken to meet the danger, and proposed at a Cabinet
held on October 2 that war should be declared against Spain. Newcastle,
Hardwicke, Anson, Bute, and Mansfield combated this proposal, which
was rejected, and two days afterwards Pitt resigned. His scheme was
neither immature nor ill-considered. He had made his preparations
to strike a heavy blow at the enemy, to seize the Isthmus of Panama,
thereby securing a port in the Pacific, and separating the Spanish
provinces of Mexico and Peru. He had planned an expedition against
Havana and the Philippine Islands, where no adequate resistance could
have been made; and, had he remained in office, there is but little doubt
that the most precious possessions of Spain in the New World would
have been incorporated in the British Empire. When he left the Cabinet
all virility seems to have gone out of it with him. As he had foreseen,
Spain declared war on England at a suitable moment for herself, and the
unfortunate negotiations were opened leading to the Peace of Paris in
1763, which was pregnant with many disastrous results for England. The
circumstances which led to the resignation of Pitt are dealt with by
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